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THE BOARD'S RESPONSIBILITY TO THE COMMUNITY* 


Dr. Herbert M. Diamond 
Board Member 
Children’s Aid Society 


Northampton County, Pa. 


This paper discusses: What responsibility do Board 
Members have over and above the program and policies 
of their own agency? How can they best exert their 
leadership? Dr. Diamond gives a lively review of some 


of his independent thinking on these questions. 


IN talking to my topic, The Responsibility of a Board 
Member to The Community, I believe that first of all 
I should discuss briefly the background of such board 
experience as I personally possess. My own commu- 
nity is relatively small—say 65,000 to 70,000. Each 
of the agencies with which I have been identified over- 
laps into a neighboring city, one somewhat larger, the 
other smaller. Each agency also has county-wide 
coverage but in two different counties. Our board 
memberships are made up of people who know each 
other well, and we are all likely to be well acquainted 
with the membership of other agency boards. We are 
likely to meet on the street, socially, at church, etc.; 
in short, we are very real persons in each other’s 
eyes. There is, as in my own case, a good deal of over- 
lapping membership on various boards. Whatever 
insight I may possess into board behavior and board 
problems is drawn from this small city environment. 

So far as I know this topic as such has never been 
formally considered by any board to which I belong. 
This is not to say that I have not observed on occa- 
sion keen perception of the issues involved, and I 
have, in particular instances, seen boards take very 
determined positions in matters well outside the 
immediate range of agency operation. 

The plain truth is that we have been compelled for 
the past several years to face almost perpetual crisis 
in holding our agencies together. Shortages of staff, 
mounting costs in all directions, and failures of chests 
to reach quotas—these pressures could not have been 
avoided, but they have meant a board preoccupation 
with what I shall call the business side of agency 
operations to the loss of attention to its functional 
purposes in the community. We have been lost in the 
trees. 

However, I believe that notable improvement has 
occurred in the past year or so. We are swinging back 
to a point where we are again thinking in terms of 
function and talking about children and their prob- 
lems rather than about how much we will get when 
we turn in the old car (where could we get a new one 
anyhow?) and how much we ought to run up the 
depreciation account because of the rise in car prices, 


* Presented at League’s program, National Conference of Social 
Work, April, 1950. 
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and so on ad infinitum. A part of this recovery of our 
sights should unquestionably be a thoughtful con- 
sideration of our total community as well as of our 
parochial responsibilities as members of the boards of 
our respective agencies. 


Primary Responsibility of the Agency Board 


In terms of external relationships the primary re- 
sponsibility of an agency board is to represent that 
agency adequately—and a good deal more than ade- 
quately—in the community at large. In the com- 
munity, an agency is judged by the quality of its 
board, far more indeed than by the capabilities of its 
professional executive. Personally, I have been con- 
nected with really strong boards, but I have heard 
members say about other agencies that their boards 
were weak in the sense that they were guided more by 
Community Chest executive opinion than by their 
own independent views. I cannot conceive that any 
such situation is in the best interests of the commu- 
nity, if such ever does happen to be the case. 

Forceful and knowledgeable presentation of the re- 
quirements of an agency to meet the needs of the 
community is then a first obligation of all boards. 
But to meet this obligation their members as indi- 
viduals must know the work of their own agency— 
and I mean really know it! To be sure, a board must 
learn from and lean upon its staff in these matters, 
but of its own conviction a board must be able to 
vouch for the integrity and adequacy of the job being 
done by the agency they conduct in the name of the 
community. To the extent that there are unmet needs 
of the community which should be met by the agency 
in question only an informed membership can carry 
the conviction to the community. Here it is the board 
members and not the staff who must carry the ball. 
But there is something beyond the requirements of 
the agency itself—and that is the necessity for con- 
stant promotion of community recognition of and 
support for adequate standards of child care in gen- 
eral. This transcends simply the interpretation of the 
work of the particular agency, although the latter 
exemplifies it clearly. This task is unending. I doubt 
if we can assume, even when success in the establish- 
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ment of standards has in a measure been achieved, 
that public acceptance of those standards calls for no 
further attention and that we have it for keeps. This 
is an all-time job. 

We all realize the changes which have occurred in 
the type of child problem the private agency is 
handling, as direct relief has more and more been 
provided from public sources under such programs as 
the federal-aided programs under the Social Security 
Act. It seems to be true also that the average age at 
which children are coming into care is younger than 
formerly. Developments such as these a board alone 
can know out of its experience; the community does 
not. They signify a shift in the pattern of child care 
upon which a progressive community should be fully 
informed. A board would be derelict in its duty if it 
failed to accept direct obligation to create public 
understanding of such a change and of its significance 
for the community as well as for the agency itself. In 
brief, another duty of an informed board is that of 
apprising the community in general of the trends in 
child care. For what may be run-of-the-mine knowl- 
edge to an alert board membership may not be a 
matter of community understanding at all. We can- 
not take the position that what we know disseminates 
itself through the community on its own steam. 


The Board Member's Role in Public Relations 


I am quite aware that the perpetual problem of 
getting publicity, and of opening new outlets for 
publicity, can be the job only of the professional staff 
simply because board members, who are busy people 
making their own livings, cannot give continuous 
effort to this job. I marvel at the willingness of our 
agency executives to devote their evenings to attend- 
ing meetings or addressing various organizations. 
However, I do know two things, which after all are 
the same: first, with what gratitude your executive 
greets the willingness of a board member to go out on 
the hustings. That is, for the reason that the member 
speaks in his own community with a kind of authority 
which the paid executive—with all his expert knowl- 
edge—lacks. The authority is that of an established 
citizenship speaking out for a cause. Your profes- 
sional is likely to be imported—without that standing 
which citizens, deeply rooted in the whole of the life 
of a community, possess in the eyes of fellow men. The 
speech is no part of a board member’s job, and that 
makes all the difference. We board people should 
ponder this deeply, and not dismiss our responsibility 
here with the idea that the staff can do it all. They 
cannot in the sense in which I am speaking, and that 
is the second thing I know about this matter of public 
relations. 
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Relationships with Other Agencies 


That an agency board membership should be 
familiar with the work of the other social agencies in 
the community and should have genuine concern for 
their progress seems quite axiomatic. If we assume 
that the duty of a board is to think ahead of the 
community in the welfare field, then obviously a 
board must know exactly where its organization fits 
into the whole picture, the place of the other organ- 
izations in the pattern, and the alignment of public 
and private responsibility. As a matter of fact, any 
board picks up quite a bit of this information without 
much conscious effort. But I sometimes suspect that 
boards are likely to think of themselves as competing 
for Chest or public funds; and I feel sure that the 
Chest people would express certainty that such is the 
case. Ideally, of course, a board should think of its 
agency as complementary to a total structure. And I 
know very well that increasing knowledge of the 
value of the services of other agencies tends to temper 
the preoccupation of boards with their own difficul- 
ties. In small communities like ours, the dual mem- 
bership of which I have spoken contributes to a 
sounder conception all around of the relationship of 
the various individual agencies to the total commu- 
nity setup. A board in this way becomes aware of 
the unmet community needs, and its call to duty runs 
beyond the confines of its own direct concerns. 
Knowledge of the total picture is an attribute of an 
effective board member. 

The suggestion was made to me in preparing this 
paper that it is, and I quote, “‘a board’s responsibility 
to point out situations where agencies in the com- 
munity perform way below accepted standards with 
consequent damage to clients.” That I would regard 
as a fairly large order and one upon which an agency 
board should venture only after thought and earnest 
prayer. However, it is entirely possible for a board 
through its affiliated connection with the services 
provided by other agencies in conjunction with the 
work of the agency to exercise a good deal of indirect 
pressure toward the general raising of standards. 
I have seen this work out in conjunction with our 
relations with children’s institutions where a good 
deal of mutual give and take has taken place. 

What the individual members may do in conjunc- 
tion with the Council of Social Agencies, or as they 
happen to belong to other boards, or as representa- 
tives to the Chest, is another matter. Much, of 
course, could be accomplished in this indirect way. 
But I am not prepared to assert—knowing my own 
community—that any formal or organized effort 
along these lines by a particular board would con- 
tribute constructively even if the need were quite 
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glaring. The damage resulting from what would be 
regarded as internecine warfare in the welfare setup 
of acommunity might be far greater than the positive 
gains to be expected. On the other hand, a high 
degree of cooperative relationship can be developed 
among agencies in the total community structure. 
Two such cases occur to me, in one of which the 
child-placing agency has served both in an intake 
capacity and as a placement agency for a private 
children’s home, whose staff and board prefer to 
concentrate upon their internal problem. In another 
instance, because of the need for temporary care of 
children, a working relation has been developed with 
another children’s home, which has led to better 
understanding and a cooperative relationship which 
formerly was conspicuously absent. The force in the 
direction of the promotion of higher standards gen- 
erally by this type of mutual endeavor seems to me 
to promise far more than any crusading venture, how- 
ever highly motivated, embarked upon by any par- 
ticular board. 


Scope of Community Representation on the Board 


As I see it, out of my own personal experience, 
another truly external responsibility is growing upon 
us, to wit, that we shall make our own boards truly 
representative of the community. We have moved 
away from an earlier basis, as at one time held by the 
lay member of an agency board; we no longer think 
of ourselves as engaged in a “charitable” effort. We 
people in children’s work hold that we are discharging 
a duty in democracy, that we are safeguarding the 
opportunities and the integrity of the personality of 
every child among us, so far as we are able. I recall 
vividly an episode at one of our board meetings in 
which a member caviled about the provision of 
pocket money for foster-home children on the ground 
that after all they were but children on charity. Let 
me say the ensuing uproar was both spontaneous and 
heartening. We have come a long way from the 
gracious-lady type of board membership, although 
probably we all carry a few who regard board mem- 
bership as among the things to be done. 

In view of the changing social and economic condi- 
tions of the past thirty years, we cannot hope to 
function effectively in the community unless we look 
for natural qualities of leadership wherever these may 
appear, nor can we expect total community support 
if we are not developing our points of contact and 
seeking board representation from every group in the 
community. How may we claim that we are engaged 
in the service of democracy unless we are democratic 
ourselves? I cannot avoid remarking that unless we 
are willing to face this squarely we are likely to be the 
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heavy losers. We overlook the fact, I think, that 
board members bring the community into the agency 
and that an agency knows its community through its 
board. The broader the base, the more solid the 
community foundation. 


The Advantages of Including Both Men and Women 
on Boards 


And while I am talking about this matter of mem- 
bership, two other matters occur to me. One is that— 
and here I can only draw upon my own direct ex- 
perience—above all things get some men on chil- 
dren’s agency boards. Men are needed for the board’s 
internal balance, and they lend incomparable exter- 
nal strength. A well-balanced children’s agency 
board requires strong representation of both men 
and women, yet I have known entire children’s 
agency boards that had not until recently ever had 
a male member. Of course, this is not only un- 
democratic, it is biologically unsound. I suppose, 
though I have no knowledge of this, that in the case 
of institutional care your male board member can 
see the job as a congregate problem in the matter of 
repairing the roof, fixing the plumbing, or providing 
a playground, etc. In the case of a guidance clinic, or 
a child-placing agency, your man may be a bit be- 
wildered at first, and may speculate as to what he 
has gotten himself into, but when he gets the idea of 
the child as a person, a loud-speaker goes into opera- 
tion that reaches community areas where women’s 
voices are seldom heard. 


Interlocking Directorates 


The other matter is that of the dual board member- 
ship, of which I am personally an illustration. I do 
not know what policy ought to be here. In a small 
community a good deal of overlapping exists; pos- 
sibly more than there should be. Such a situation 
narrows down the breadth, which I regard as a 
democratic necessity, of board membership for the 
community as a whole, and possibly it has the effect 
of holding down the membership of the younger 
groups which we certainly ought continually to build 
into our organizations. However, the dual board ex- 
perience has advantages in that it clearly adds to the 
sympathy and understanding of the wholeness of 
social service in the community. Yet, the small com- 
munity should be on guard here lest the interlocking, 
with all its advantages, create an opinion that the 
welfare activities of a community are the perquisite 
of inside self-perpetuating groups or the plaything 
of the comfortably fixed. 
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Relationship with Public Officials 


There is another matter of importance, at least to 
some of us here—our relations with public officials. 
Our children’s aid groups affiliated with the 
Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania are, to put 





it simply, private organizations performing a public 
service. Most of our children come to us from the 
County Commissioners and the courts. The bills for 
these children are paid out of public funds, other 
than administrative costs carried by the Community 
Chests and some small endowments. (Parentheti- 
cally, to be sure, an external responsibility of any 
board member is to keep the Community Chest 
executive in a cooperative mood, and only a strong 
board representation can adequately deal with Chest 
officers and budget committees.) 

I advocate a policy of complete frankness with the 
public authorities and a meticulous concern for stat- 
ing all our financial facts. We have nothing to hide; 
we are fighting for the highest standards we know. 
I realize that it may be a long painful process of edu- 
cation in many instances, but I believe in every 
instance we have gained more by laying it on the 
line, salaries and all, than we would have if we had 
tempered our approach in line with what we have 
conceived to be the limitations or the preconceived 
prejudices of some political groups at the local level 
against the do-gooders and the professiona! social 
worker alike. Agency contact with such public 
officials should be by the board membership through 
its officers. Professional presence is, of course, indis- 
pensable: the precise information held by the staff 
is required on all occasions. But I know that contact 
with public officials, other than in day-to-day pro- 
cedures, either exclusively by or dominated by 
agency executives is an error of the first magnitude. 
There is a citizen relationship here for which there is 
absolutely no substitute. I do not claim that this 
method invariably works—it does not. But even when 
it fails, no substitute will suffice. 


Knowledge of Problems of Agencies in Other 
Communities 


Another responsibility of the board member to his 
community is the requirement that he be aware of 
the problems of other similar agencies located in 
other communities. This is a matter of profound con- 
viction on my part which has proceeded from my 
experience with the Children’s Aid Society. We have 
been meeting at Philadelphia several times a year as 
representatives of boards scattered throughout the 
state. What we have learned about the problems of 
other boards, about how they have met those prob- 
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lems, and the understanding we have gained of 
trends enriched the whole pattern of children’s work 
in every community to which we have carried our 
counsel. On other boards all that we learn about the 
work of similar agencies in other communities is 
through our professionals. I do not doubt the ac- 
curacy of their reports, but what we get here is pro- 
fessional interpretation, and that is not board- 
member interpretation. 


The Board’s Responsibility for Legislation on Child 
Welfare 


A private-agency board in children’s work occupies 
a peculiarly strategic position in its relation to its 
community and the larger state-wide community in 
all questions relating to legislative activity, state or 
federal, which touch upon the welfare of children. 
Apparently eternal vigilance is indicated here. 
Congress and the state legislatures are continually 
faced with legislative proposals of the deepest con- 
cern to all children’s agencies, both public and pri- 
vate. The great strategic advantage of the private- 
agency boards in relation to legislative activity is the 
fact that, so far as I know, they have no political 
complexion at all. Public opinion never identifies the 
private agency with political motivations or con- 
ceives that such groups have any political axes to 
grind or fences to watch. Boards are accepted for 
what they are: politically disinterested groupings of 
what fundamentally are the soundest elements in the 
community guided by the highest of social considera- 
tions. Such a board should be the best-informed 
group in the community as to the significance of 
pending legislation as it relates to the welfare of chil- 
dren, and I believe that the community assumes that 
this is the case. I am doubtful if we have utilized our 
full potentiality here or that we have measured up to 
this challenge to our resourcefulness and the obvious 
need for our leadership. The community rightfully 
looks to us for guidance and counsel in legislative 
matters; where else may a community properly look? 

And in this same connection, as agency boards are 
the only groups in the local community who have ex- 
pert and informed opinion available to them through 
their professional staffs, their members are in a posi- 
tion to maintain constant scrutiny of the work of the 
publicly supported organizations. In a democratic 
society, governmental functions, however remote 
they may seem to be, are, of course, the proper con- 
cern of every citizen. In the field of child care, in 
which the great task of pioneering and experimenta- 
tion has been and still remains the contribution of 
the private agency, a clear obligation of the private- 
agency board is that of sustained scrutiny of the 
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public programs not only relative to their present 
effectiveness and personnel policies, but also with an 
eye to their future improvement in line with progress- 
ing standards. Hence the interpretation of the public 
programs and of their interrelationship with the 
functions retained in the community by the private 
agencies, apparently falls upon the boards of the 
private agency as possibly an extra and unwelcome 
duty—but nonetheless one that we must cheerfully 
accept. I repeat that the community has the right to 
expect our leadership here. We are the people who 
ought to know. 


The Board’s Responsibility for Participation in Public 
Welfare Programs 


Whole areas in Pennsylvania lack a semblance of 
adequate children’s programs. We are unhappily too 
well aware of gl: ring unmet need. In order to develop 
a program emanating from the state government 
which would fill these gaps, we people in the portions 
of the state where under private auspices fairly 
effective foster-home work has been provided, face 
the necessity of endorsing legislative proposals which 
may shake our own setups to their very foundations. 
I have sat in on board meetings in w hich it was voted 
that we endorse proposals which everyone in the 
room knew might change our job and cause us to 
overhaul our work to a revolutionary degree. In such 
case, I have no sympathy with the view that we have 
any sort of vested interest to protect in terms of our 
organizations as such. Our policy must be dictated 
by the welfare of all children. But we do have a 
vested interest in two particulars on which we may 
make our stand and fight a last-ditch battle. The 
first of these is that the standards of care which so 
many people have unselfishly striven over the years 
to establish be in no way jeopardized. And the 
second is that strong citizen interest at the grass 
roots in the local community somehow be preserved. 
The easy way out of our perplexing local financial 
problems might not in the last analysis be the happy 
way. Our basic responsibility to our communities 
lies in the defense of the preservation of certain 
values at the local level for which I am dead sure no 
substitute, no matter how well-heeled financially it 
may be, can possibly suffice. I am not raising in this 
connection the controversial issue of direct subsidies 
to private organizations from the public purse, but 
of the necessity of incorporating a grass-root interest 
in any wholly public program. 


Regardless of the attitude of the membership of 


the private-agency board toward further develop- 
ment of the public programs, the fact is that there 
are at present two programs—one publicly con- 
ducted, the other privately, in most areas. We cannot 


conceive that the children in a community in need of 
care are somehow a bone over which two types of 


organization are contending. These are comple- 
mentary rather than competing programs. The aim 
of all concerned must be that of coordinating the 
child welfare services—public and private—into a 
unified community program which utilizes all avail- 
able resources. The weight of the influence of the 
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private-agency board should be thrown in this 
direction. In a struggle over a bone, people are prone 
to watch the contestants and to give little thought to 
what happens to the bone. The children of a com- 
munity are surely not a bone to be fought over, they 
are an interest to be fought for. Let us keep our 
sights eternally on the real issues here and not be led 
into controversial bypaths, however diverting. The 
stake in the future of America is far too great for us 
to exhaust our energies in guerrilla warfare. 


CONFERENCES 


The Eastern Regional Conference will be held 
February 8, 9, 10, 1951, at Baltimore, Maryland. 
Headquarters will be the Lord Baltimore Hotel. Mr. 
Clark L. Mock, Executive Secretary, Family and 
Children’s Society Baltimore, is chairman. 


The Southern Regional Conference is scheduled for 
February 15, 16, 17, 1951, at Biloxi, Mississippi. 
Headquarters will be the Buena Vista Hotel. Miss 
Sara L. Ricks, Director, Division of Child Welfare, 
Mississippi State Department of Public Welfare, is 
chairman. 


The Central Regional Conference will be held 
March 15, 16, 17, 1951, in Dayton, Ohio. Miss 
Katherine J. Dunn, Supervisor of Casework, is 
chairman. Headquarters will be the Hotel Biltmore. 


The new South Pacific Regional Conference an- 
nounces a change in the date. This Conference will be 
held on April 18, 19, 20, 1951, at the Hotel Hunting- 
ton, Pasadena, California. 


The Southwest Region has reactivated its Confer- 
ence, which is scheduled for April 26, 27, 28, 1951, at 
Topeka, Kansas. The chairman is Mr. Anthony 
DeMarinis, Director, Family and Children’s Service, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Miss Marie C. Scott, Executive 
Director, Kansas Children’s Service League, Topeka, 
Kansas, is co-chairman. 


The New England Regional Conference will be 
held May 28 and 29, 1951, at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. Headquarters will be the Hotel Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea. Mr. Robert M. Mulford, General 
Director, Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, Boston, is chairman. 


The Midwest Regional Conference will be held at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 21, 22, 23, 1951. Head- 
quarters will be the Hotel Schroeder. Mr. Fred Delli- 
Quadri, Director, Division of Child Welfare and 
Youth Service, Wisconsin State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, is chairman. 


The National Conference of Social Work will be 
held May 13-18, 1951, in Atlantic City. The League’s 
headquarters will be at the Hotel Traymore. The 
program chairman is Miss Janice Bowen, Executive 
Director, Child and Family Service, Portland, Maine. 
The co-chairman is Miss Marie C. Smith, Director, 
Child Welfare Division, Colorado State Department 
of Public Welfare, Denver, Colorado. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE CASEWORKER IN THE RURAL SETTING 


Marjorie Foulke 
General Secretary 
Vermont Children’s Aid Society 


Burlington, Vermont 


Rural casework has been too fearful of its characteristic 
conditions and apt to use them as an excuse for poor 
practice, says the writer. There is no reason why service 
offered by agencies in rural areas cannot be truly 


professional. 


Just what the difference is between casework in a 
rural setting and casework in an urban setting is, it 
seems to me, what we need to examine first. Much 
too often we have heard offered as an excuse for the 
shortcomings of rural casework the explanation that 
rural people are different in their attitudes, their ways 
of living, their expectations, their problems, their 
willingness to accept new ideas, and so on, and that 
therefore the same concepts of sound casework prac- 
tice do not apply in the country as in the city. Some 
of these differences, of course, are valid: life in the 
country, or even in the small town, is not the same 
as life in a metropolitan area. But we are talking 
about casework, and casework is concerned with how 
people as individuals feel about themselves and their 
problems, and how they can be helped to meet those 
problems. 

The caseworker, whether she works in a rural or an 
urban setting, comes in contact with people who are 
in need of some specific service offered by her agency, 
or who see that service, at least for the time being, 
as the answer to their need. The clients of any social 
agency are persons who need something from some- 
one else, in order to cope with a problem or a situa- 
tion which they cannot handle alone. I am sure that 
I do not need to point out the difficulties people find 
in asking for something from another when they 
cannot function alone—neither the difficulties, nor 
the fears, nor the hopes, nor the sense of responsibil- 
ity with which they approach a source of help. Such 
feelings belong to urban and rural folk alike and are 
the vital concern of caseworker and client as they 
work together. The primary difference between rural 
and urban casework is one of geography. In cities, 
many people live close together in a relatively small 
area. In the country, fewer people live farther apart 
over a much larger area. What does this mean for the 
caseworker whose job it is to help these people 
through the service her agency offers? 


Transportation a Difficult Problem 


In the first place, getting from one place to another 
constitutes more of a problem for both caseworker 
and client in the country than in the city. For the 
client who does not have his own means of transpor- 
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tation, the problem may be a very difficult one and 
big enough to prevent him from getting to the source 
of the help he needs. Perhaps it is in this that the city 
client differs most from the rural client. I am re- 
minded of the country woman who was asked to come 
to the office for an interview and replied that she 
would if the caseworker insisted, but that the case- 
worker was being paid by the state to visit her. Prob- 
ably city clients, as city dwellers in general, are more 
likely to think in terms of going to get whatever they 
need, while rural people are not so aware of what 
services are available nor so aggressive in exploring 
what may, in the beginning, be only the vague possi- 
bility of help from a source at some distance from 
where they live. Perhaps rural agencies have been 
slower in making their services known to the public. 
Whatever this may stem from, the problem takes 
concrete form for the caseworker as she decides 
whether an interview is to be held in the client’s home 
or in her office. The trained and experienced case- 
worker who is at all aware of how clients use her help 
knows that interviews can be better and more profit- 
ably conducted when clients can mobilize their ener- 
gies to get themselves to the office. Likewise, the 
experienced caseworker may question how ready the 
client is for outside help when he cannot get himself 
to the source of such help but expects the caseworker 
to come to him. 

But what about the difficulty of transportation in 
the country? I would not minimize the importance of 
this factor, although there is danger sometimes that 
we see it as being more insurmountable for the client 
than it really is. The difficulty caused by lack of 
transportation is a very reai one for many rural 
clients, and the agency offering rural service must 
meet this with the same respect for the client with 
which any agency should meet the inability of a 
client to get to the agency office. The problem is 
partly administrative, but we are concerned here 
only with the problem created for the caseworker 
when she must go to the client to initiate service. 

Not only is it easier to initiate professional help in 
the caseworker’s own office than it is to offer the same 
kind of professional help in the client’s own home, but 
also, we know that too much of going to a client—too 
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much of our doing for him what he is capable of 
doing for himself—not only promotes his dependency, 
but may make him feel that something is being taken 
away from him, causing the client to withdraw in self- 
defense from the help we have to offer. 

How can the problem be met adequately in the 
rural areas? In the first place, when it is necessary for 
the caseworker to go to the home, it is well for both 
client and caseworker to recognize just why this is 
done. When this circumstance is discussed, feeling 
about it can then be put in its rightful place and not 
allowed to color and influence other aspects of the 
relationship. Whenever the caseworker, for whatever 
reason, makes exceptions in her practice, she must 
take responsibility for what that does in her relation- 
ship with the client. This is often not so formidable 
as it sounds. I think of the following case: 


An unmarried mother, whose baby was born at a maternity 
home and remained there after the mother returned to her own 
home, applied to another agency for foster home care for her child 
and came to the agency office for the first interview. However, 
when she wrote expressing a doubt as to whether she could get 
time off from her job to come in again by bus for another interview, 
the caseworker, instead of suggesting that she find out for sure 
about this, immediately made plans to go to this mother’s town 
to see her there. During this interview the mother, a very capable 
person who was planning quite responsibly for her baby, expressed 
some confusion about how much the caseworker would take over 
her problem and her difficulties. She asked specifically how the 
baby was to get from the maternity home to the foster home. 
Would the caseworker go to get him? The caseworker recognized 
the necessity for clarifying just whose job it was to do what, and 
it came out that because the caseworker came to her town to see 
her, the mother felt that the caseworker was taking over too much 
and leaving her little to say about how things were to be done. 
When the caseworker asked how she would like to do it, the 
mother said that she wanted to go to the maternity home herself 
to get the baby. 


While it is well for the caseworker to recognize the 
practical difficulties the client faces in getting help 
from a rural agency, I must emphasize that the rural 
client does have strength within himself, as most 
clients have, to meet and overcome a difficulty if he 
is allowed and helped to do so. Rural casework in the 
past has been much too fearful of the conditions char- 
acteristic of rural areas. 


Caseworker Must Be Clear as to Her Role 


Another difference between city and country is in 
relationships and ways of living. Relationships in 
rural areas tend to be more informal: the caseworker 
often lives in the same society and moves in the same 
community of interests in which she works profes- 
sionally; rural people are generous in their offering of 
hospitality. All these things make for problems for 
the caseworker if she is not fully aware of what her 
role is as a professional person, and just where and 
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when that role begins and ends. The caseworker who 
is confused about whether she is acting in her profes- 
sional capacity or her personal capacity will inevi- 
tably get the two mixed and carry over to one the 
words, the actions and the attitudes that belong to 
the other, with the result that her public and her 
clients will not be able to know what services they 
can expect of her as agency representative and what 
strings she will pull for them if they can get on the 
good side of her. 

It has been easy to say that in rural areas things 
are different, people are more informal, relationships 
are freer and easier, and we have been offering this 
as an excuse for continuing to help people on an easy, 
informal, neighbor-to-neighbor basis. Casework in 
the country can be just as professional and just as 
helpful as in the city, but it is especially important 
in rural casework that the worker be clear about 
what is required of her as a professional person. May 
I contrast the attitudes of two caseworkers in a rural 
area, each of whom had a part in the study of a 
prospective adoption home? One worker’s lack of 
clarity about her job is reflected in this paragraph 
from the recording of her first home visit: 


**2-5-49, Visited home by appointment. (After making an ap- 
pointment for 10:00 a.m., I changed this to 11:30 a.m. at the 
request of Mrs. Stanley, who invited me to luncheon so that I can 
meet her son Edward, and also her husband, who comes home for 


lunch.)” 


In the course of time there was a change of case- 
workers in the situation and the prospective adopting 
couple, as would be expected, attempted to begin 
their relationship with the new caseworker on the 
same basis of informal social exchange that they had 
had with the previous worker. The second caseworker 
began under the handicap of having to clear up a 
relationship which had been confused by the first 
worker. In addition, as is so often the case in a rural 
area, the second caseworker lived in the same small 
town as the adoption applicants; she and the family 
concerned had known each other in a neighborly way 
for years and they were accustomed to calling her by 
her first name. How necessary it is for a caseworker 
under such circumstances to know what her role is 
and to be so sure of it that she is able to carry respon- 
sibility for it herself and not expect her clients to 
define her role for her. 

The difference in the attitude of the second case- 
worker stands out in her recording of her first contact 
with the family: 


“5-18-49. Mr. Stanley phoned me at my house in Hayesville. 
He asked me if I was planning to come and see them soon. I said 
that I had had them very much on my mind recently, and that I 


(Continued on page 12) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Midcentury White House Conference 


THE Midcentury White House Conference for 
Children and Youth has again alerted the public to 
the needs of children. The 100,000 professional people 
and laymen who participated in various ways in fact- 
finding reported significant progress in the past 
decade. The Child Welfare League of America, in 
a report to this Conference, “Some Major Problems 
and Needs,”’* also noted the progress that “gives us 
courage for the tasks that lie ahead.” This progress, 
our report states, 


“can be seen in every area from better employment conditions, 
expansion of social security measures and growing concern about 
the status of civil rights, to more widespread acceptance of the 
need for specialized education and training for specialized service 
to children and their parents. It can be seen in the continued 
struggle for more adequate school and recreational facilities, in 
the steady development of direct social services to children under 
public auspices, revision of juvenile court and adoption laws, and 
in the increased use of knowledge gained from medicine, psy- 
chology and other branches of science as applied to the needs of 
children and youth.” 


What troubles us particularly, however, is that, as 
all the reports show, not only do conditions which 
seriously handicap the growth of our children con- 
tinue to prevail, but “children are not profiting by what 
has been learned up to the present.’ The League report 
puts it this way: 


“Home and family living are consistently heralded as the most 
important factors in the development of all children, more potent 
in shaping the future citizen and voter than any other institution 
in our culture. Yet we see children subjected to the crippling 
pressure of substandard relief-giving in contradistinction to the 
purpose and intent of the statutes providing aid to dependent 
children and other measures of public assistance designed to pre- 
serve the home and strengthen family life. 

“We know that children do not come into the world with innate 
prejudices against color or religion. We know that such prejudice 
restricts the healthy emotional development of the child who is 
infected with it as well as the child against whom it is directed. 
Yet we continue to permit children to suffer the effects of racial 
and religious discrimination. They see and feel it in communities 
in every section of the country, reflected in practically every phase 
of daily living, and it will be reflected in their own lives later on as 
parents, neighbors, and voters. When such discrimination is found 
in social agencies offering services to children and families, there 
is a startling paradox.” 


The report goes on to say: 


“We know, too, that children are still deprived of their homes 
and families unnecessarily because community conditions and 
community programs do not make adequate provision for helping 


* “Some Major Problems and Needs, as reported by the Child 
Welfare League of America to the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, December, 1950, 13 pp., 
price $0.25. 
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parents to prevent disruption of the home and family ties. We 
know that children are still housed in county jails, that children 
are still haled into courts as criminals, that children are still kept 
in institutions, day care centers, and private homes operating on 
methods long since outmoded. We know there are still active 
markets for babies with the many tragic connotations of such 
traffic. 

“Finally, certainly not because of least importance, we know 
that adequate medical care is not available for many children and 
parents when they need it. The number of men rejected as physi- 
cally unfit in recent examinations for army service is one sobering 
indication of what we have not done for some of the school age 
children in 1940,” 


This is the fifth White House Conference. The 
theme of each reflected the knowledge and social out- 
look of the time. The first two were held during peri- 
ods of increased awareness of the suffering of certain 
children from disadvantaged families. The dependent 
child and his need for family life was the focus of con- 
cern. But healthy family life is dependent upon cer- 
tain economic and social factors, so the next Confer- 
ences examined the effects of these factors on the 
well-being of children. This Conference was organized 
in a different way. All children are its concern, with 
its theme “The Making of a Healthy Personality.” 
The Conference groups examined the conditions of 
family life—education, church, the various adult- 
child relationships, and how these influence the 
development of personality. Everyone was agreed 
that in the presence of such handicapping conditions 
as demeaning poverty and discrimination and inade- 
quate schooling and health opportunities, feelings of 
inferiority and resentment are aroused which have 
serious consequences for the individual and_ for 
society. There is much we have to learn, but these 
conditions we know can be remedied. 

Perhaps what we found lacking were opportunities 
to examine the ways in which agencies with specific 
responsibility for the special problems of children— 
those responsible for the care of children from 
families with disturbed child-parent relationships; 
children suffering from neglect, abuse; children need- 
ing care away from their own homes—can use this 
newer approach, newer outlook, to advance the 
cause of child welfare. 

The conditions that constitute hazards for all 
children constitute hazards for the children who come 
to the attention of the social agencies, and what the 
social agency learns can be of benefit to all the chil- 
dren. An informed public and responsible social 
agencies can do the job. Why the lags? How can we 
insure that our children will profit by the knowledge 
and understanding? How can the well-being of our 
children be advanced? 

Following the 1940 Conference a Citizens Follow- 
up Committee was organized to put the recommenda- 
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tions into practice in the local communities. Then 
came the war, diverting our attention to what 
seemed more urgent. Now we know that if there are 
to be Americans able to enjoy the benefits and 
further the purposes of our democratic way of life, 
the well-being of children must always be a priority. 

What is needed is a more stubborn championship 
of the cause of child welfare. Experience has taught 
us that effective championship is possible only by a 
partnership on a local and national level of all the 
interests: family, school, church, health and welfare, 
including both public and private. League member 
agencies have charged themselves with the responsi- 
bility of giving leadership to such participating 
activity. 


ORPHANS IN THE UNITED STATES: 
NUMBER AND LIVING ARRANGEMENTS* 


“ORPHANS in the United States,” the report by 
Jacob Fisher in the August, 1950, issue of the Social 
Security Bulletin, is of special significance to the 
field of child welfare. Some of the facts and figures 
about orphans in the United States shall serve as one 
of the bases for planning the variety of services for 
children needed in our country. Needless to say, 
another basis is that we now know about what 
children need in order to grow up to be healthy 
individuals and responsible citizens. 


Did you know that the estimate for October, 1949, 
is 3,000,000 orphans under 18 years of age? One 
million nine hundred thousand (1,900,000) were half 
orphans with fathers only, while 1,000,000 had 
mothers only, and 100,000 were complete orphans. 

It is also estimated that in April, 1949, perhaps 
1,500,000 children under 18 years of age and not 
married were living away from the home of their 
parents or surviving parent. It is further estimated 
that 1,000,000 of these are living with relatives and 
500,000 with nonrelatives. This latter figure includes 
children living in foster family homes, institutions, 
so-called schools. Mr. Fisher indicates some other 
factors that determine need for services in this 
statement: 


“The number of orphans not living with a widowed parent may 
be expected to vary with general economic conditions, the extent 
of provision for survivor benefits, remarriage rates, and the avail- 
ability of housing. For these reasons it may be hazardous to draw 


* “Orphans in the United States: Number and Living Arrange- 
ments,” by Jacob Fisher, Division of Research and Statistics, 
Social Security Bulletin, August, 1950, pp. 13-18. 
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conclusions concerning the trend in the number of orphans in the 
country from changes in the number of children living with a 
widowed parent.” 


The age of orphans is another factor determining 
need for service. The report reveals that more 
orphans are likely to be found in the later than in 
the earlier years of childhood. Estimates of October, 
1949, suggest that among the five-year-olds 1% were 
orphans; in the age group under 5-9 years, 5% were 
orphans; 10% were found among the 10-14-year- 
olds; and 16% in the 15—17-year-olds. 

The report goes on to say that orphans are getting 
more opportunity for education—they are somewhat 
better protected against exploitation by the labor 
market. This report recognizes the possibility of 
error in the figures, but points up, too, the possi- 
bility that these figures reflect the benefit to children 
of the survivor’s benefits under social security. 

The living arrangements of orphans is another in- 
teresting estimate. Three of every 100 orphans under 
age 18 lived in institutions. One hundred thousand 
of the half orphans who have a mother are in institu- 
tions; the other 900,000 are with their mothers, and 
some of the remainder with relatives. As would be 
expected, a larger part of the motherless children 
must be placed away from the surviving parent 
whether in institutions or in relatives’ homes. About 
190,000 of them need foster care with nonrelatives. 
Complete orphans are cared for by relatives. It is 
estimated that 80,000 are cared for by maternal and 
paternal relatives and 20,000 need foster care. The 
figures further reveal that only about 2,000 would be 
in institutional care of some kind or other. It is recog- 
nized that these figures are based on sampling and 
naturally have some inaccuracies. Nevertheless the 
story they reveal is significant in terms of trends in 
social welfare programs. Here are but a few sugges- 
tions: 

The aid to dependent children’s program can 
realize its purpose increasingly as grants become 
more adequate and as casework services are made 
available for those families where disturbed inter- 
personal relationships interfere with the healthy 
development of children. 

Foster care, whether in institution or family home, 
needs to be a casework service that will help the 
parents work toward a realization of their role as 
parents. This would prove socially, emotionally, 
financially more economical. 

Now we can see more clearly that to our credit it 
can be said we have fewer babies available for 
adoption. 

A careful reading of this report will be of interest 
to every worker in the field of child welfare. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE CASEWORKER 
IN THE RURAL SETTING 


(Continued from page 9) 


was planning to come to see them within a week’s time. I asked 
him if they were finding the waiting rather hard—particularly 
since there had been a gap in continuity as far as workers were 
concerned. He said very readily that they had found it a little 
difficult. I let him see that I understood their feelings. I told him 
that since I was not in the office, I did not have my exact schedule, 
but that I would call them early in the week to set up a definite 
appointment. Mr. Stanley said they would be very glad to see me, 
and they both wanted me to know that they were very pleased 
that it was I who would be continuing with them.” 


The home visit which followed was a relaxed, com- 
fortable one for both the couple and the caseworker. 
The interview was concerned with the business that 
brought them together at this time, with the case- 
worker giving the couple an opportunity to express 
themselves as to how they felt about continuing with 
a local person whom they had known in another 
capacity. Throughout her relationship with this 
couple, the caseworker maintained her friendly and 
sincere interest in this family and in their request to 
adopt a child, and they built their new relationship 
together around this request. Quoting again from the 
caseworker’s summary: 


“Although I have known Mr. Stanley’s family almost all my 
life, neither of them attempted to make this a social occasion. It 
seemed to me they recognized it for what it was, and dealt with it 
accordingly. Mr. Stanley called me by my first name, as he has 
done all his life. I think he did this because it seemed simple and 
natural to him to do so, and would have appeared upstage to have 
addressed me as Miss Johnson. They both seemed comfortable and 
relaxed in their talk with me... .” 


The point I would like to make is this: that a sound 
casework relationship depends not upon whether the 
setting is an urban one or a rural one, with all the 
neighborliness and informality that is often present 
in the country, but instead upon the awareness and 
clarity with which the caseworker perceives her func- 
tion and the responsible way in which she carries 
it out. 


Assignment Covers Lots of Territory 


In an agency serving rural territory primarily, it is 
the practice to assign caseloads on a geographical 
basis. From an administrative point of view, this is a 
practical course, but it does make for certain prob- 
lems for caseworker and supervisor. More often than 
not a district caseworker is expected to function not 
only as caseworker in her territory, but as representa- 
tive of her agency in other ways as well. She will often 
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be responsible for public relations, speaking engage- 
ments, community contacts, some administrative 
duties and perhaps other jobs. 

Here again the caseworker needs to be clear as to 
just what her job consists of. This depends to a great 
extent on the help she has in that respect from her 
supervisor and from the administrative department 
of her agency. Without the support of the administra- 
tion in setting up policies, practices and require- 
ments, no caseworker can operate to the best of her 
ability, and the clients consequently are the losers. 
Although this is true for any social agency, the need 
for this support is particularly apparent in rural 
areas, where caseworkers have to carry diversified 
responsibilities and where supervision and consulta- 
tion may not be immediately available. I know that 
it has happened too often that a decision to accept 
or not to accept a specific case has been made with 
more emphasis on how the agency’s relationship to 
another agency or an influential citizen in the com- 
munity will thereby be promoted than on whether 
the clients want and can use the agency’s service 
effectively. When a district caseworker must carry 
administrative as well as casework responsibility for 
her district it is especially important that she have 
full support of her agency. And in this I include the 
agency’s responsibility for definition of its services. 
Some time ago it was felt that programs of service of 
rural agencies must of necessity be informal and un- 
differentiated. Experience has shown us that services 
of rural agencies not only can be carefully and 
thoughtfully defined to meet certain needs, but that 
they must be clearly determined and formulated if 
caseworkers are to do more than fumble around in an 
informal neighborly way of helping, useful as that 
may be in its place. 

When caseloads are assigned on a geographical 
basis, the district caseworker, besides her administra- 
tive work and community relations, is very likely to 
be responsible for all the different services her agency 
offers. Sometimes in a rural area there may be oppor- 
tunity for specialization, but usually even intake is 
the responsibility of the caseworker for the district. 
This broad variety of work means for the caseworker 
that experience in any one area or type of case comes 
slowly, and the danger is that the caseworker may 
not make use of the experience she does have to 
develop her skills, as she might if her work were a 
little more limited or specialized. In far too many 
instances in rural areas, these caseworkers who must 
face so much division and spread in their work also 
lack the supervision more readily available in metro- 
politan agencies. Rural agencies should be just as 
concerned as the city agency, if not more so, about 

helping workers to develop their skills and abilities in 
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casework, because it is only when such development 
is taking place that clients receive the kind of help 
they are entitled to. 


No Conferences En Route! 


This means that supervision must be available on a 
regular basis. It also means that a caseworker is 
entitled to uninterrupted conferences in a physical 
setting conducive to thoughtful consideration of the 
subject at hand. I have known of attempts in rural 
areas to hold supervisory conferences while driving 
from one place to another, or under some other diffi- 
cult circumstances, in the mistaken notion that such 
conferences are “better than nothing.” Rural case- 
work and rural supervision are becoming more re- 
sponsible. Another difficulty in professional develop- 
ment is that the rural caseworker who is faced with 
carrying responsibility for a geographical district 
cannot be assured of the opportunity to take on 
gradually the more difficult kinds of situations as she 
herself is ready for them. There is often no alterna- 
tive, and she must take on every situation that hap- 
pens to occur in her territory, however complicated 
it is and whether or not she is professionally ready 
to handle it. This calls for careful understanding and 
skilled supervision, and it is to be hoped that an 
agency which asks so much of a caseworker provides 
at the same time the essential supervision, both for 
the sake of the client immediately concerned and the 
next client the caseworker is called upon to help. This 
kind of situation presents problems not only for the 
caseworker but for the supervisor as well. On the 
other hand, I know of no greater satisfaction for a 
caseworker than that which comes of finding herself 
able to meet, with help to another, a situation which 
at first she felt beyond her and impossible to handle. 
Nor do I know of any greater satisfaction for a 
supervisor than being able to help a caseworker find 
in herself a greater ability than she had known before. 
There is this kind of opportunity over and over again 
in rural casework. The problems are many and diffh- 
cult, but the satisfactions are great. 


As the profession of social casework comes of age 
and is able to be really responsible for itself, for what 
it has to offer, and how it offers it, there should no 
longer be a need to present any of the characteristics 
of rural living as excuses for poor casework. Rural 
casework has certain problems which demand the 
best in casework skill and ability and, with the sup- 
port of agency administration and adequate super- 
vision, there can be practiced in rural areas the kind 


of responsible helping which is truly professional 
casework. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Dear Editor: 


The staff of the Michigan Children’s Institute 
wants to register a question about the statement, 
“Some Basic Principles in Child Placement,” which 
appeared on the back cover of the March, 1950, issue 
of Cu1tp We rare. While they are in agreement 
with the basic principles as stated, they believe the 
caption should have read, “Some Basic Principles in 
Voluntary Child Placement.” Otherwise, they sug- 
gest, the basic principles 1, 2, 3, 4(a) and 7 call for 
the following modifications: 

1. Request for placement of a child preferably 

should come from the parents, a responsible 

relative or a legal guardian. Other requests 
should come from courts having statutory au- 
thority for children or family problems. 

2. The right of a child to his parents or next of kin 
must be respected. No adoption plan or place- 
ment separation from parents should be made 
without careful study and the application of 
extensive skilled social services to such parents. 

3. The ultimate decision to place should be made 
by the agency after joint planning with parents 
or consultation with parents for children under 
court protection. 

4. The decision to place becomes valid only when 
(a) the agency has made sure that placement is 

right for the child as well as due recognition 
of the rights of parents; 

7. The agency should recognize when placement 
is not possible because of its own limitations, 
because of the child’s inability to accept separa- 
tion from his parents, or because of the parents’ 
inability to accept the condition of placement. 


Editor’s Note: The staff of the Michigan Children’s 
Institute is quite correct in recognizing that whenever 
a condition of neglect or abuse of children exists, the 
child must be protected by an agency which assumes 
responsibility for making sure that the child will 
receive the care it needs, that is, that the condition 
of neglect or abuse will be corrected in the child’s 
own home if possible, and if not, through placement 
away from home. That aspect of child placement was 
dealt with in “Some Essentials in Protective Service,” 
which appeared in the May, 1949, issue. Similarly, 
with respect to Principle 2, this was accounted for in 
“Some Basic Principles in Adoption,” which ap- 
peared in March, 1949. Nevertheless, we are glad to 
have this note call to the attention of our readers 
that parents’ rights means parents’ responsibilities, 
and where the parents are unable to carry responsi- 
bility, the children’s well-being must be protected. 
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LEAGUE DAY CARE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS 


THE immediate use of state and federal funds for 
establishing programs for the daytime care of young 
children whose mothers are returning to work because 
of the current defense program was recommended by 
the Day Care Committee of the Child Welfare 
League of America, which met in conference Decem- 
ber 11 and 12. 

Representatives from various parts of the country 
reported that private agencies, services and resources 
are being “swamped,” and that state and federal aid 
are necessary in defense areas where the need for new 
day care centers is urgent. Among these emergency 
areas, the Committee was told, are Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, and parts of New England and Pennsylvania. 

A statement of standards and procedures that can 
be used as a guide by communities, agencies and 
other groups concerned with day care programs will 
be drafted by the Committee and is expected to be 
ready within a few months. 

The Committee said that it hoped agencies and 
communities would benefit from the experiences of 
the last war and that the needs of each individual 
child would be taken into account before he is ad- 
mitted into a day care group. 

The Committee was agreed that although the vast 
majority of children could thrive on and benefit from 
association in a group, some children need different 
kinds of care and a child should not be thrown into a 
day care group merely because the mother must leave 
him somewhere while she goes to work. There should 
be other community services which will provide more 
adequate care for children needing special kinds of 
attention. 

The Committee recommended that public funds be 
used to supplement services now conducted in the 
main by voluntary organizations. It was not urging 
at this time an over-all use of public funds, but was 
recommending the use of joint action by the local 
communities, the states and the Federal Govern- 
ment, particularly in those areas feeling the impact of 
mobilization. The Committee called upon communi- 
ties throughout the country to make immediate 
appraisal of conditions in their own areas. 

According to the latest figures available, four 
million mothers of young children were working in 
1949, with indications that this number has increased 
greatly in recent months. 

The two-day conference also considered the effects 
of mobilization, increased job opportunities for 
women, and the continuing high cost of living, and 
will incorporate, in their statement of standards, 
safeguards against harmful and sometimes dangerous 
practices which result from improper surroundings or 
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inexperienced handling of children by people with 
little training or understanding of the job. 


ANNOUNCING THE MARY E. BORETZ AWARD 


FRIENDS and colleagues of Mary Boretz, deter- 
mined to pay tribute to her as a leader in the field of 
child welfare, decided that the most fitting way would 
be to encourage some activity which would promote 
and improve social services for troubled children, a 
cause to which she had dedicated her life. To this end, 
over 200 friends and co-workers created a fund amount- 
ing to $4,735. After due deliberation, the memorial 
award committee voted that two grants, one of $250 
and another of $150, be awarded annually for two 
manuscripts which in the judgment of a selected 
committee make the most significant contribution to 
the field of child welfare. 

The League is honored to be the committee’s 
choice as the agency to administer the fund and to 
publish the chosen manuscripts. Book rights will be 
retained by the writer. The League’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Publications plus one or two others are to 
constitute the award committee. Their choices will 
be final. 

Mary Boretz’s concerns were unlimited. The sub- 
ject matter of the manuscripts is not to be limited, 
except to the extent that it advance the field of child 
welfare. Papers on foster care, whether institution, 
foster family placement or adoption, protective 
services or other services to children in their own 
homes, day care, problems of administration, includ- 
ing staff training research or studies; that is, papers 
on any aspect of administration or practice in chil- 
dren’s services, may appropriately be submitted. 

The manuscripts should be between 3,000 and 
6,00C words. Depending upon their length, they will 
be published as articles in the League’s publication, 
CuiLtp WELFARE, or as pamphlets. 

Contributions are hereby invited. They should be 
received at the League office by April 1. Should a 
selection be possible by May 1, the winners will be 
announced at the Child Welfare League of America’s 
Annual Dinner at the National Conference of Social 


Work. 


New Mimeographed Case Record Available 


Another mimeographed record is available to 
schools of social work and agencies for teaching, 
No. 104, “Case Work Help to a Baby in Moving 
From a Foster Family to an Adoptive Family.” This 
may be ordered from the League for $.25. Fifteen 
per cent discount will be allowed for orders of 10 or 
more. 
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THE LEAGUE'S PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


The following article is excerpted from a report delivered 
at the November board meeting of the League, and was 
supplemented following the White House Conference. 


THE raw materials of a public relations campaign 
for a social agency are its program and its staff. Re- 
gardless of the amount of money available and the 
supersalesmanship behind the effort, the campaign’s 
success depends largely upon how good the agency’s 
program is and the ability and willingness of its ex- 
ecutive, staff and board to cooperate. 

In working with the League, I have found the raw 
materials present in abundance. Its program is both 
sound and needed. Its people, from top to bottom, 
know their subject. What’s more, they talk in lan- 
guage lay people can understand, with a warmth and 
understanding not usually found in national agencies. 


* * * 


The public relations campaign of the League is, in 
essence, the job done by its staff. The job of the 
public relations director boils down to recognizing, 
assembling and presenting this material to the 
various media in the form desired by each, be it press, 
radio, magazines, television, professional publica- 
tions, etc. I emphasize “in the form desired by each.” 
Too often the most worthy material, competing with 
hundreds of equally worthy stories for the available 
press or magazine space or radio time, is tossed out 
because editors and program directors have neither 
the time nor the inclination to do your job for you. 

In the health and welfare field, literally hundreds 
of agencies, all with good intentions, are competing 
for public recognition. I have found that not only the 
space and time but also the appreciation goes to the 
agency which speaks publicly only when it has some- 
thing genuinely important to say—especially when 
the message is handled so well and so interestingly 
that editors and program directors feel you have 
done a favor for their audience. There is simply no 
use trying to bludgeon newspapers and radio stations 
into giving up space and time merely because you 
mean well. 

ok ok * 

The common caution in undertaking the League’s 
public relations campaign was that its potential was 
handicapped because it dealt with agencies and not 
directly with appealing, dirty-faced children who 
make such pretty pictures. 

Turning this handicap into an asset was one of the 
first projects. Roughly, we have worked on two levels, 
the local and the national. 
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On the local level, we have utilized the field visits 
of League staff members as the springboard for inter- 
preting in the community both the national and the 
local program. This has been done mainly through 
press conferences and radio interviews in which both 
the League staff member and the local agency repre- 
sentatives participate. We have found that in some 
areas the League’s visit established new channels of 
communication with the local press and radio. In 
other cases, where contacts were already established, 
the visit meant a new or fresh approach to the local 
problem. In every case the League, its member 
agency, and the services each performed profited 
from this mutual participation. 

On the national level, we have had considerable 
success. One of our first projects has been to get 
national media to recognize the League as the 
national spokesman in its field, and to come to it for 
accurate and reliable information. This is now hap- 
pening with greater frequency. It should be noted 
that the League’s public relations campaign actually 
began on a planned basis last September and that it 
has been under way for only a few months—and on 
a very part-time basis. But within those limitations 
it has been possible, for example, to obtain during the 
White House Conference week 10 radio broadcasts, 
six of them national network programs reaching 190 
stations each. 

In keeping with the League’s policy of promoting 
a sound child welfare program first, invitations to 
participate in these radio broadcasts were extended 
to experts in related child care fields outside the 
immediate scope of the League, with the result that 
every program presented a well-rounded picture of 
phases of League members’ activities, plus other im- 
portant phases of child welfare problems. 

The League has attempted, in its newspaper 
stories, to present a balanced picture of its members’ 
work—accentuating the many positive achievements 
made by every profession touching upon child wel- 
fare in the years gone by, as well as pointing up the 
current needs. 

In view of the increased tempo of the current de- 
fense effort, probably one very important area of 
League work will be in the field of day care centers. 
The League has already arranged for a special story 
showing, with pictures and text, the standards it 
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suggests for proper operation of these centers. This 
will appear in TH1s WEEK, the Sunday supplement, 
within a few weeks. Pageant Magazine has also 
scheduled an article on this subject; the NEw York 
Times MacazineE has a column scheduled on day 
care and working mothers based on League material, 
and stories for daily papers have already been car- 
ried by the wire services and by such influential 
papers as the New York Times, HERALD TRIBUNE, 
CuristiaN ScteENcE Moniror, WASHINGTON Star, 
WASHINGTON Post, and so on. 

* * * 

Many fruitful sessions could be spent discussing, 
on a workshop level, methods of organizing and sus- 
taining a successful public relations program. The 
foregoing paragraphs merely touch upon a few facets 


of such a campaign. 
* * x 


Services for children are a unique public relations 
asset which, handled with adequate safeguards, tact 
and taste, can be converted into a powerful com- 
munity-supported enterprise. 

Victor WEINGARTEN, 
Public Relations 


e 
CARING FOR 60,000 ORPHANED 
AND UNWANTED CHILDREN 


Brigid Maxwell 


(London journalist and writer on welfare topics) 


ELspeTH GORDON tackles one of the most im- 
portant jobs in England. She is a Children’s Officer, 
one of 135 men and women who during the past two 
years have devoted their lives to making happy 
citizens from 60,000 unhappy, often maladjusted 
youngsters. 

To understand just why she tackles her new job 
with such fire and fervor, you have to dig back into 
recent social history. 

All through the 1940’s, despite a world war, social 
workers in Britain focussed the spotlight particularly 
upon “deprived” children, that is, on youngsters who 
lack the foundation of happy childhood—a home of 
their own. They are orphaned, illegitimate, beyond 
control, their parents are in prison, or they have been 
removed from their families because of cruelty or 
neglect. 

Parliament set up a committee named after its 
chairman, Myra Curtis, to inquire into the living 
conditions of such children. And in 1947, disturbed 
by the report this committee produced, Parliament 
passed the Children Act, which among other things 
compels every local government to appoint a Chil- 
dren’s Officer whose sole care is the well-being of the 
deprived children in that district. 
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Only a Beginning 

Thus was Elspeth Gordon’s job created; but that 
was only a start. 

Until July, 1948, when the Act began to function, 
not one but many departments, both locally and 
centrally, were responsible for deprived children. 
Some children were financially maintained by the 
pensions branch; others were on public assistance; 
some were dealt with under the old Poor Law. At 
each local headquarters, four or five different sections 
might be handling youngsters. Sometimes whole 
families were divided, brothers and sisters each being 
dealt with by a different official in a different way. 
The new Act brought all this work under a new 
Children’s Department, with a Children’s Officer in 
charge, a Government department—the Home Office 
—taking on responsibility for providing the nearest 
thing possible to a real home for these children. 

Such was the situation when Elspeth Gordon 
began her work in mid-1948. She was well-equipped 
for the job. For years she had organized Care Com- 
mittee work in the London slums, directing groups of 
voluntary social workers attached to London schools 
in their work of visiting needy or “problem’’ families. 

From the cluttered closeness of family casework in 
a metropolis, she now found herself transported into 
the almost idyllic charm of one of England’s richest 
agricultural counties. The change was to her liking; 
so was the work. 

The area in her charge, about 1,500 square miles, 
was divided into three parts, with an assistant Chil- 
dren’s Officer, or Children’s Visitor, in charge of each. 
These three Visitors were two newly appointed 
women and the boarding-out officer of the old Public 
Assistance Board, who already knew the district and 
its children well. After consultation, Miss Gordon 
decided to add to her staff a fourth male Visitor to 
deal with adolescent boys. 

Many of her 393 children, she found, had no per- 
sonal history at all. Records had been scanty and ill- 
kept. The first job was research. The Visitors roved 
the countryside verifying birth dates, parentage, 
sometimes even names. As they went, they looked 
out, too, for new foster homes. A hundred of Miss 
Gordon’s children now live in foster homes, but 
another hundred are “‘fosterable’”—if homes can be 
found. 

Miss Gordon’s first aim, always, is to reunite chil- 
dren and parents. When that is out of the question, a 
foster home is next best. Finally, for those few who 
will not or cannot fit into the pattern of a private 
home, or for those in her care for only a short time 
(while the mother is in the hospital, for instance), 
small, cheerful cottage-type institutions are needed, 
in each of which a housemother takes charge of a 
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small brood of youngsters, as much like a real family 
as possible. 

The standards that Miss Gordon’s Visitors demand 
of a foster home are high. It is more upsetting, they 
say, for a child to go to unsuitable foster parents 
from whom he must later be parted than never to 
leave the institution at all. The main quality de- 
manded is that the home shall be pervaded by unde- 
manding, unselfish love. The natural and much- 
desired conclusion to many successful fosterings is 
legal adoption. 


The Story of Jenny 


Take the case of Mrs. Jones. She couldn’t have a 
baby of her own, so she applied for a little girl to 
foster. 

(For every foster parent who asks for a boy in England, three 
want a girl—which is tough on the boys.) 

There were, alas, no suitable girls. Would Mrs. Jones 
consider a boy? “Well ... yes . . . perhaps I will.” 

On Tuesday Mrs. Jones hurried off to the local 
“home” to meet her prospective foster son, who was 
taking his midmorning rest in a cot. Next door lay a 
two-year-old girl. ““Why can’t I have her?” asked 
Mrs. Jones. 

“She has a very bad scar on her leg,” answered the 
matron. “When she was tiny someone put a hot- 
water bottle between her knees. . . .” She turned 
back the coverlet to show the livid, puckered scar. 

“What of that?” asked Mrs. Jones. “Someone must 
love her, and Id like to be the one.” 

So the baby went home with Mrs. Jones. Today 
she is doing so well that the hospital proposes a skin- 
grafting operation on that knee. They think the scar 
will be hardly noticeable when they have finished. 
I don’t know who is the happier about the whole 
thing—Mrs. Jones or the baby. All I do know is that 
Jenny is an adopted daughter now—not an unloved 
scarred scrap in an institution cot. The person ulti- 
mately responsible for that transformation is Elspeth 
Gordon. 

After foster homes comes the problem of proper 
institutions. The kernel of the problem is finance. No 
local purse is bottomless. Miss Gordon’s Council 
recently bought a house which will take 17 boys. 
They paid £8,500 ($23,800). Alterations will add 
£2,500 ($7,000). That is £11,000 for 17—and there 
are 100 to house. 

Yet already the district institutions are feeling 
Miss Gordon’s kindly hand at the helm in many 
ways. The old, prisonlike uniforms children once 
wore have gone. Instead, each child is provided indi- 
vidually with clothes that suit and fit him. There is 
a hitherto unknown luxury, pocket money—one 
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shilling (14c) a week for under-elevens, two shillings 
for older children. Local housewives are encouraged 
to become “unofficial aunts.” They “adopt” their 
own special youngster in the institution, send him 
presents, letters, birthday cards, take him for occa- 
sional outings. Last summer a holiday scheme was 
tried and children from “the home” went for two 
weeks to real homes. 

But most of all, the change is to be seen in the 
approach of officials to the whole question of child 
care. You can summarize it in almost Biblical lan- 
guage: each child is a soul, individual, distinct, to be 
treated as such; and each separately is of vital im- 
portance in the sight of God and man. 


® 
AVAILABLE FOR CIRCULATION 


Now available for circulation from the League’s 
lending library is a thesis by John E. Kennedy, 
“A Study of Protective Services for Children in 
Denver, Colorado.” The gift of the author, this study 
is valuable not only for its discussion of protective 
services for children in Denver today, but also for its 
treatment of the history and development of stand- 
ards for protective services throughout the nation 
from 1874 to 1949. 

9 


New League Member 


Children’s Service Bureau 

440 Second Avenue North 

St. Petersburg, Florida 

Miss Katherine Parsons, Executive Director 


BOOK NOTES 


Tue Art or Boarp MemBErsuiP, by Roy Sorenson. Association 

Press, N. Y. 1950. $2.00. 

The board member is brought face to face with his 
position in the total picture of our democratic process 
in Mr. Sorenson’s eye-catching volume, “The Art of 
Board Membership.” 

The author’s rich experience in the field of social 
work provides evidence that the board member is 
useful to the extent that he represents the whole 
community. 

The interrelationship between board members and 
professional staff and the importance of thinking 
through problems together are brought out very 
effectively. There is an unusually interesting develop- 
ment of “Characteristic Types and Antidotes” as 
applied to the agency executive. It would have been 
instructive if the same sort of detailed analysis had 
been applied to board members and the chairman of 
the board. However, the author’s delineation of the 
chairman’s role in the board meeting is one of the 
most helpful sections of the book. 
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We wish that Mr. Sorenson had pointed up more 
clearly what a new board member needs to know. It 
would be helpful to have more on the orientation and 
preparation of new board members from the point of 
view of the agency. May we suggest that the “Packet 
of Literature” be expanded to include group discus- 
sions and some dramatic presentation of the agency 
at work. 

A new board member might be brought closer to 
the agency by means of a “Basic Training Course” 
developed from the experience of those who know the 
agency’s structure and philosophy. 

The author gives us a valuable interpretation of 
authority as it affects the agency in his statement, 
“Cooperative personal attitudes at the outposts 
where service is carried on are the essentials of 
authority.” Following this line of thought, he empha- 
sizes, ““Responsibility and authority reside in those 
who act farthest down the line of operations, where 
the great bulk of organizational activity is carried on.” 

Mr. Sorenson makes a strong point for an active 
nominating committee that functions as a life-feeder 
to the agency, and we re-emphasize his statement, 
“Duties of board membership need to be clear to the 
nominating committee; and new members should 
understand the responsibility involved.” The author 
makes a good case for rotating boards. We wish he 
had offered specific methods for initiating this system. 

A board member might appreciate reaching more 
rapidly the portions of the book developing points of 
primary concern to him. 

Well written and vivid, this short volume provides 
a practical and convenient reference, valuable to any 
board member. 


Mrs. HERBERT ELsas 


Vice-President, Child Welfare Association of Fulton and 
DeKalb Counties, Atlanta, Georgia 


& 

Butwarks AGAInst Crime, edited by Marjorie Bell (1948 Year 
Book of the National Probation and Parole Association). $1.75 
cloth, $1.25 paper. 

This is a compilation of articles reflecting current 
opinion on the treatment and prevention of delin- 
quency and crime. Among the seven sections into 
which the papers are grouped, four are of interest to 
the child welfare field. In Section I, Current Ap- 
proaches to Crime Treatment, it is Dr. Reckless’ 
opinion that institutions for the delinquent have put 
much more emphasis and attention on their academic 
programs than they have on their facilities for re- 
casting attitudes. Dr. Reckless does not agree with 
the psychoanalytic approach, but believes that if 
parents, teachers, ministers, and priests have been 
able to come to grips with the peripheral social atti- 
tudes and values, specifically toward work, law en- 
forcement, religion, the members of the opposite sex, 
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etc., in his opinion, the parole and probation officer 
can and should have a mandate to do likewise. 

In Section II, Special Child and Family Services, 
Miss Katharine Lenroot reviews the growing concern 
of government with child welfare needs. She under- 
scores a need for extension of home-maker services, 
better temporary homes, an increase in the number 
of county child welfare workers, and more oppor- 
tunities for training personnel already on the job. 
She notes the availability of the Children’s Bureau 
Regional Field staff for advice and consultation in 
matters of broad policy as well as in regard to setting 
standards for specific types of care for children. 

William Fieldler, Supervisor of the Family Service 
Division of the Domestic Relations Court in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, gives case illustrations of how effective 
a trained social work staff can be in preventing break- 
up of homes and when working out equitable plans 
for children when used by the judge to handle divorce 
investigations and unofficial cases, i.e., those coming 
voluntarily to the court for help. 

William Harper, Director of Probation in West- 
chester County, New York, cites in one city a plan 
of effective cooperation between the police and the 
court, and in another, good interpretation to the 
merchants of the constructive method of dealing 
with shoplifting. In Mr. Harper’s opinion the proba- 
tion officer has a responsibility for community inter- 
pretation after his daily job as well as during it. 

In Section III, Group in Camp and Training School, 
Slavson distinguishes the ‘‘controlled” from a 
“conditioned” environment. The latter provides 
elements needed for rehabilitation, i.e., helps the 
child to see that his aggressive and retaliating acts 
no longer serve his need for recognition and accept- 
ance. When this occurs, the child is able to reorganize 
his notions that all people are hostile. The psychiatric 
orientation is not enough in itself, however; the in- 
stitutional environment must provide the social 
realities of home life, school, recreation, and religion. 
Group psychotherapy on an interview basis or group 
analysis, is, in his opinion, most useful in institutions 
for adolescents. Obviously, these observations have 
as much relevance in the institutional care of the 
nondelinquent as well. 

In Section VII addressed to Delinquency Prevention 
in the Community, Douglas H. MacNeil, of New 
Jersey, describes the effective integration of all serv- 
ices for children and youth through the Division of 
Community Services established in New Jersey in 
1945. The school system is seen as the hub of the 
services for character training. The extent to which 
the school will be able to use the other services pro- 
vided and the extent to which they will be available, 
depend upon the community’s awareness of prob- 
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lems and facilities. An illustration of the results of 
this state-wide plan is the new State Diagnostic 
Center at Menlo Park. 

The teacher’s understanding of a child’s needs and 
his use of guided group learning which helps children 
to ask and not just to answer questions is emphasized 
by Sampson G. Smith, Somerset County Super- 
intendent of Schools. Mr. Smith makes a plea for 
consideration of social agencies as a “service for an 
ideal” rather than a pressure group representing a 
special class or clique. 

Kinally, from Los Angeles comes the description of 
an attack on delinquency at its source through the 
organization of eighty-seven community councils 
with six thousand members representing all levels of 

community and staffed by fourteen probation officers. 


Los Angeles has to its credit the establishment of 


CLASSIFIED AD SERVICE 


a central index of children who have come into con- 
tact with their local law-enforcement agency or 
school welfare departments. The index serves as a 
source of information to social agencies and makes 
for better community planning for service. In Los 
Angeles, also, considerable headw ay has been made 
by the seventeen deputy probation officers assigned 
to unattached neighborhood groups of “gangs.” 
These officers use both group and casework tech- 
niques. There is not room to review the many other 
items of interest in the book. The Association does 
a service each year in bringing these contributions 
to the attention of the general public which must be 
concerned with the maladjusted as well as with the 
so-called adjusted children. 
SopHiA M. Rosison, 
Faculty, The New York School of Social Work 


Insertion of five lines of six words each is made at the minimum rate of $2.50. For each 
additional line, or a fraction thereof, the charge is 50 cents. Closing date is the eighth of the 
month prior to the month of issue. A check should accompany the order. 


CASE SUPERVISOR for multiple family 
agency maintaining programs of family 
service, resettlement of displaced persons 
and foster home placement. Professional 
statt of six workers. Psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Salary in line with qualifications. 
Jewish Social Service, 91 Vine St., Hart- 


CASEWORKERS WANTED | Protes 
sionally trained, one tor work with local 
family and displaced persons services, 
another for foster care and adoption pro 
gram; latter must be able to drive a car. 
Good personnel and protessional stand 
ards. Salary scale $2700-$4000, Jewish 
Social Service, 91 Vine St., Harttord, Conn. 


Dorothea Gilbert, 


CASEWORKER with graduate training, 
for small nonsectarian institution giving 
care to school-age children. Salary range Ks 
F2700- $3300. Good personnel practices, a 
member Child Welfare League. Write 
Children’s Home, 200 Todd's Lane, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


CASEWORKER 


in rural state. Write Child Welfare Di 
rector, Department of Public Assistance, 
30) 89, Boise, Idaho. ee ae 
Box 1189, Boise, Idahe CASEWORKER 
ADOPTION WORKER. Graduate train ageney. Trained. 


SENIOR CASEWORKER WANTED 

Private functional agency providing con- 
sultation and casework service to families 
and operating full-time boarding care and 
day nursery facilities. Agency has institu- 
tional receiving home for school age chil- 
dren as part of foster care program. Mini- 
tord, Conn. mum requirements 


reau, 864 Olive St., 


salary range $4080 


Opening for protes- 
sionally trained caseworker in children’s 
DISTRICT CONSULTANTS and child ageney, specializing in temporary foster 
welfare workers with full graduate train home care, Salary 
ing and experience tor expanding program Write Miss Merle k. ; ; 
ham Children’s Service, 2112 Broadway, will be given preference. Good salary. 


New York 23, N. Y. 


range $2950-$3950. 


tor 
Experience with foster 


CASEWORKER — Graduate training, for 
developing public child care program, 
suburban Philadelphia county. Psychiatric 
consultation, medical program. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Write 
Miss Charlotte Hammell, Director, Child 
Care Service, Court House, Media, Pa. 


M.S.W. and three 
vears’ supervised experience. Salary $2800 
$3600 depending on experience. Write 
Children’s Service Bu- 
Shreveport, La. 


SUPERVISORY AND CONSULTANT 
openings in expanding public welfare pro- 
gram. Graduate training and experience 
required. Field representative for inte- 
grated field service, 
#4800; child welfare consultant, $4080 
$4800; child welfare supervisor of district 
$3540-$4260. Nevada State Welfare 
Department, P.O. Box 1331, Reno, Nev. 


CASEWORKER for agency offering foster 
home and group care. Degree from school 
of social work is required. Prefer person 
experienced in child placement. Salary 
$2900-$4000 depending upon experience. 
Write giving full details of background to 
Israel G. Jacobson, Executive Director, 
Association tor Jewish Children, 700 


Church Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASEWORKER for large, well-estab- 
lished progressive agency for the blind, 
with protessionally statfed multiple service 
program and workshops. Qualifications 
include degree from accredited school of 
social work and minimum three vears’ 
successtul experience in social agency of 
recognized standing. Applicants whose 
MacMahon, Wind- experience includes work with the blind 
Write Mrs. Ruth G. Baldwin, Director of 
Social Services, Pittsburgh Branch, Penn- 
svlvania Association for the Blind, 308 
South Craig St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


child placement 


Ing and experience, for private statewide care, unwed parents and adoptions pre 


child-placing agency. lowa Children’s 
Home Society, 206 Savs. & Loan Bldg., 


Des Moines 9, lowa. load. Student unit. 


CASEWORKER WANTED — Children’s 
Department Adoption and Child Plac- 
ment.  Master’s degree $2700 $4060. 


t., Dayton, Ohio, 
CASEWORKER 


W. Monument St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


terred. CWLA member. Consulting psy 
chiatrist. Close supervision and limited 
Salary range $2700 
$3900. Children’s Bureau, 225 N. Jefferson 


Opening for protes 
Jewish Family and Children’s Bureau, 319 sionally trained caseworker in private 
nonsectarian child-placing ageney. Salary 


CASEWORKER with professional train- 
ing for nonsectarian child placement 
agency. Foster care, unmarried parent and 
adoption program. Psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Member CWA. Salary $2700 
$3900) depending on experience. Write 
Children’s Service Society ot Wisconsin, 
vat N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


commensurate with qualifications. North 


CASEWORKER (Catholic) tor multiple ampton County Children’s Aid Society, 


tunetion children’s division in small family 
casework agency. Good supervision, Stu- 
dent training program. P sychii itric con 


TWO CASEWORKERS tor toster hom 


CASEWORKER | tor child place ment 


214 Bushkill St., Easton, Pa, agency. Graduate of accredited school 


CXPe rience preter ib ly in adoption. Salary 
range $2950-$3950, Jacksonville or Miami 


sultation. Must have Master’s degree. and adoption in progressive Protestant office. Write Helen D. Cole, State Director 


Salary to $3500, Write Rev. John R. 
Hogan, Family Center of St. Clair County, 
O7 Water Street, Port Huron, Mich. 


services. Member 


Blutf Orphanage, 


CHILD WELFARE + January, /93/ 


ageney in Chicago suburb giving multiple 
CWLA, Apply Lake Florida, 1649 Osceola St., Jacksonville 4 
Lake Blut, Hl. Fla. 


ot Casework, Children’s Home Society of 
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Facts and Figures from 
THE CHART BOOK ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
al the Midcentury 








Half the children are in families of three or more children. 





These families with three or more children care for 23 million children under 18. 





One out of five mothers with children under 18 years works outside the home. 


Of the more than 21 million mothers with children under 18 in 1919. over 1 million worked outside 
the home. One and a half million of these had children of preschool age. 





One out of 8 children is not living with both parents. 


In 1918. about two million children under 18 were living with neither parent and nearly four 
million children with only one parent. 





Increasing numbers of infants are boru outside marriage. 


The number in 1948 was nearly 50°) greater than in 1938. In 1947. about 30.000 of the estimated 
132.000 births outside marriage were to girls 17 vears of age or vounger. 





Postwar living costs are the highest ever. 
In 1919. $1.00 bought only as much as 59 cents in 1939. Food. which accounts for the largest part 
of family spending. has more than doubled in price since 1910. Rents have increased about 20 per 

cent and clothing about 90 per cent. 


One out of every two children in large cities belongs to a family with “inadequate” 
income. 

This was true in 1918 when national income was at an all-time high. Most large families have 
lower incomes than small families. Most children are in low- and moderate-income families. In 1948, 
out of every 100 children. 25 were in families with incomes under 52.000. 





In no state is there adequate psychiatric service for children. 
Three children out of a thousand are now getting care at psychiatric clinics: these usually have 
long waiting lists. Very little psychiatric service for children is given in private practice. 





Too many children are adopted without adequate safeguards. 
Almost 38.000 babies and children were adopted in 19148 by people unrelated to them either by 
birth or by marriage. Only about half (15°7) of these children came into their new homes through 
social agencies. Seventy-seven per cent of them were born to unmarried parents. 





CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc. 
24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Ricuarp L. Bowpitcu, Cambridge, Mass. Mrs. Henry Hitcucock, St. Louts, Mo. Water N. Tuayer, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Georce P. EpMonps, Wilmington, Del. Mars. J. Horton liams, New York, N. Y. W acter P. Townsenp, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Georce Faney, Seattle, Washington Ropert L. Kinney, New York, N. Y. Matcoim Viras, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mrs. Kenpat Frost, Los Angeles, Calit. Rev. Joun J. Lennon, New York, N. Y. Mrs. Georce L. West, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. Jor Hume Garpner, Washington, D.C. Muss Katuarine F. Lenroot, Washington, D.C. Muss Lois Witpy, Chicago, Il. 

ALAN S. Geismer, Cleveland, Ohio Rosert McDovueat, Jr., Chicago, Ill. Rosert W. Wirtiams, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Suetpy M. Harrison, New York, N. Y. Mrs. Cuarces S. Monroe, New York, N.Y. Mrs. Ray W. Wittoucusy, San Angelo, Texas 
C. Exuis Henican, New Orleans, La. Tuomas M. Peters, New York, N. Y. Kerns Wricut, Van Wert, Ohio 


Dr. Herman E. Hittesor; Albany, N. Y. Ranpet Suake, Indianapolis, Ind. Benyamin Youncpant, St. Louis, Mo. 


